THE   GREAT   WHITE   SOUTH

birds scold like old women; other birds
thrust themselves into the quarrel, voices
rise higher and higher, and at last one
attacks the other with beak and flippers*
Then the fight rages wildly, and throws
the whole colony into an uproar. A de-
lightful penguin habit is speech-making.
Especially ceremonious are the Emperors ;
they are most courteous when they meet
another party, or even human beings,
whom they seem, to mistake for a larger
variety of themselves. The group will
halt and then one of the older birds steps
forward, bows in a portly manner and
delivers a long series of gobbling noises
like a public speech, until perhaps a rival,
who thinks he can do it better, elbows him
aside and goes through the whole per-
formance again.

In the water, penguins are marvelously
agile and graceful. They swim and play
about like a crowd of boys, although seals
are constantly hring in wait to make a
meal off the smaller birds.

The sea-elephant is the biggest of the
seal family; it is even larger than the
great walrus of the Arctic and actually
bigger than the real elephant. Specimens
have been killed twenty feet long and
twelve feet round the body. The animal

has no trunk, but its heavy nostrils swell
out into a snout a foot long, and its huge
mouth is armed with long yellow teeth.
When enraged the great beast bellows
loudly, but though it looks very terrifying
it is really a defenseless creature on land.
Its flesh is black and oily but its fat yields
good oil and the tongue is a delicacy, so
it is rapidly being destroyed by hunters.

Another southern seal, the sea lion, is
a trifle smaller than its northern namesake
of California and Alaska. The male has
a fine curly mane, but the female does not
and is so much smaller that she is often
mistaken for a different sort of seal. The
sea lion grows to a length of ten feet, about
the same size as the rare -sea leopard.

Even the seals must find life difficult
during the Antarctic winter, for the whole
sea freezes over inshore and they have
trouble in keeping open gaps through
which they ma}^ come up to breathe.

Whales of many kinds are plentiful in
the Antarctic and, until halted by World
War II, there was a great revival in the
whale fishery. Norway was the centre of
the industry and had more than one hun-
dred ships engaged in southern whaling;
some of them were floating refineries
with capacity for ninety thousand barrels
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VINCE'S   CROSS   UPON   THE   SUMMIT   OF   HUT   POINT   PROMONTORY

On the top of Hut Point stands a white wooden cross which was erected to the memory of
Ge?*?e  -   Vince, a seaman of the British Navy who accompanied Scott's Discovery Ex-
pedition HI 1901-04;  He lost his way in a blizzard and was killed by a fall from an ice cliff,
Scott's first winter quarters were at Hut Point, which is on Ross Island.
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